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INTRODUCTION 

The status of secret societies in relation to the high 
school pupil and high school life in general has long heen 
a vexatious and exceedingly difficult oroblem for school 
authorities, law courts, parents, and oupils alike. The vur- 
pose -Of+this Study.of secret societies is to relate the ex- 
periences of some leading hizh schools; to make as definite 
é stetement as possible of this particular phase of social 
life in the secondary school snd to note the advantages and 
disadvantages of such societies, especially from the stand- 
points of discicline, moral value, and scholarship. 

In addition the author will endeavor to form some con- 
@lusions ss to whether the fraternity or sorority, generally 
& seeret society, shall be.considered a welcome addition to 
the social life of the high sehool, to be met with remedial 
or substitution measures when necessary, or an evil to be 
dealt with strenuously. The position of school autnorities 
in their reletions with these societies will, as far as 
possible, be clesrly shown so that definite conclusions a- 
bout secret societies in the hizsh school may be reached. 

This discussion will not enter into the college frat- 
érnity question, for the college fraternity and sorority 
present an entirely different problem from thet of the se- 
eret society in the high school. College students are much 
older and capable of exercisinz more mature judgment. A real 
need is supolied to college young men and women sway from 


home by offering the college fraternity as a substitute for 


— 
oy] 
_— 


a 


home life. The high sehool pupil, unlike the college stu- 4 


dent, is much younger, more immature and lives at home. 


if Home life is thus provided, and family life assured. H 
In investigating the problem of secret societies, ques- I) 


tionnaires were sent out by committees appointed by conven- . 


x 


s re) aT s Fie [ee aioe = Am~arAKRG + = a ve) LAA A ! 
tions of the Wational Educational Associations of 19¢C4 and 


1905. | 
| 

In 1905, @ committee aopointed by President William PR. 
Harper of the Jniversity of Chicago, efter a study of the t 


question, made an extended report to the Conference of Aca- 


demies and High Schools meeting at the University 
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Ih addition, helpful articles were written by S. J. | 

v ‘ 

: Wettrick, I. W. Travell, Philander B. Kohlssat, end len 0. i} 

lf 

Perkins. The most consistent investigator and authority wes 

} 

Gilbert K. Morrison. iI 

ai 

To better understand the situation from e personel view- | 

point, the author vrepsred and sent out to princinals of high 1 
| Schools in the New England states a questionnaire regarding 

| 

| Secret societies. The answers received afford an illumine- 
| ting insight into present conditions and offer much valuable 


material as to how various high schools strive to keen their 


v 


Na 


[o consider the various anzles of secret societies and 

' the incidents regarding them, it has been necesSary to con- | 
| 0 sult extensively educational magazines for materiel. The | 
combination of available educational material written on the 
Subject, together with the comprehensive viewpoints of the | 


recent questionnaire should allow for a better understanding 


oa . * . , . 
of the problem of secret societies in relation to the high school. 
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HISTORY CF THE FRATZRNITY AND SOPCRITY 


— + hin 


In 1894 there first sprang up in the high schools of this 
country secret societies patterned after the colleze and uni- 
versity fraternities. ‘The inspiration for these societies came 


Partly from a desire for more social life in the school, and 


partly from principals who had found their own colleze societies 


ae distinct benefit. The nigh school fraternities were quickly 


followed by sororities, and both of these organizations thrived 


they were strengthened by a national chapter system all over 
the country. They became an increasingly powerful influence 
until about 1908. At this time they were a dominating element 
in mény schools so that any challenze of their supremacy and 
position was accompanied by an outbur of disapproval and a 
storm of resistance. 


1 


The early history of high senool secret societies is some- 


what obscure and lackinz in the matter of definite records. 


The first Greek letter society in a high school of which any 
record can be found was. the Alpha Phi, a literary society, 
which became a part of a fraternity in 1876. Charters existed 
in a number of schools in New York 


The growth of secret societies, however, was slow until 1900. 


They increased so rapidly in the years that followed uv to 


1-"Are Secret Societies a Danzer to our Yizh Schools M 
Melius, Review of Reviews, Vol. 36, po. 328-9, [{ ept.190 7 ) 

2-"Arguments Against Hizh School Fraternities." Bs ee Travis, 
Hanes. , 2212, (Apr. 1909) p. 517 
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1914 thet an artful manipulstion of the Greek alphabet was i 
required to make necessary distinctions. 


‘ 
1 | 
The school secret society is one illustration of the 
universal tendency toward organization. The tendency to form 
tribes, clans, hordes, bands, cliques, guilds, unions, socie- / 


federations of one form or another has manifested 14 
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itself since the earliést recorded times. The feeling of 1 


; 
} 
strength in some form cf anion is an instinct both in man and } 


the lower animal, In the brute world, anima form together 
' 2 
= , ; : ‘ ' 
in flocks and herds for mutual protection. In the financial 


world, men unite their finances and forces into corporations, } 


companies and associations; in the social world, they form 
A - awa rir ~ pare 
societies and elubs. The tendency toward some form of or- 


’ 
H} 
Senization on the part of human beings may then be said to be i 


instinctive, and so high school pupils heve brought into being 
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of a natural craving for some 
sort of school organization. 
sociability is one of the most marked characteristics of 


the period of adolescence, with the result that high school 
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naturally enouzh form groups for such team games: as 
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football and baseball, for debating and other similar activi- 


» 1-"Secret Societies i 
Review, XLIII,‘p 

i 2-"Secret Fraternities 
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, 3-"The Influence of 
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1-"Problems of Boyhood." Bib. World, XLIII, (June 14) p. 399 
2-"Influence of Fraternities in Secondary Schools." 

Smith, Sehool Review, XIII, (Jan. 1905) p. 
o-" head p. 6 


itself by the formetion of fraternities for boys and sororit- 
ies for girls. To the fraternities and sororities was added 
he element of secrecy which F¥. W. Johnson says “is undoubted- 
ly responsible for much of the charm and attractiveness sur- 


rounding such 4 gael ora 
In a study of the influence of fraternities in secondary 
schools around Chicago, it was found that national and local 
secret societies were slmost equal in number, thst faculty 
Controd was almost totally lacking, and that in fully three- 
querters of the schools heving orgenizations of the fratern- 
ity and sorority type there were no set standards of admission 
for would-be members. However, wealth, social standing, per- 
sonal povulsrity, companionsbility, «athletic prowess 


: 
, and 


School prominence were all qualifications for membership. 


.w) 


Whenever a fraternity was able to afford it, a chapter- 
house or rooms were rented, otherwise m ings were held in 
homes of members or in borrowed quarters. Sororities differed 


from fraternities in that meetings were held, generally with- 


Out exceptiong« in the» homes of the girls. Soci 
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both the fraternity and sorority were for the most part held 


outside the sehool building and beyond school supervision. 
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It ig not inferred here that secret societies are the 
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esence, but that this type of society has been resorted to 
by certain groups of high school students to satiate a desire 


for group reletionship not otherwise provided by the school 


Throughout the history of secret societies there has been 
eontention both for and agsinst the fraternity and the soror- 
ity in high sehool life. Arguments of both sides will be pre- 
sented, together with the findings of law courts in regard to 
fraternity cases: Parents of hizh school pupils are ususlly 
indifferent, but sometimes friendly toward secret societies 
for their offspring. The more serious parents disapprove. 
Many who disaporove in their hearts, lack the couraze to say 
no. As & Wisconsin hign school princival remarks: "Parents 
in general have no sense where children are concerned. Per- 
haps the children have not permitted the parents to have an 
opinion." 

N 

To solidify end strensthen ovvosition to the formation 
and continuation of secret societies in high schools, eight- 
een states by 1923 had laws placed on their statute books 
prohibiting such organizations in the states concerned. The 


3 


eighteen states are es follows: Californie, Colorado, I1li- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigen, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraske, New Jersey, Chio, Oklenome, 
Oregon, Vermont and Washington. Massachusetts alone, éen- 


powers the school committee of Roston to deal with secret 


Societies as it sees fit. Investigation by the writer hes 
2 


1-"Influence of fraternities in Secondary Schools." S. R. 
Smith, School Review, XIII, (Jan. 1905) p. 7 

2-"High School Fraternities." Editorial, School Review, XxxI, 
(Mey 1923) p. 22 
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not resulted in discovery of a material change since 19232 
in the above list of states having such laws. 

Two statements published as recently as 1328 in the New 
York Times indicate that the problem of high school fratern- 
ities is a live and important issue in the city of New York. 
The first statement is as follows: 


"Mandamus proceedings will be invoked by the National 
Peere 61 Alphe Phi Pi, a national high school fraternity, t 
test the legality of a recent resolution of the New york City 
Foard of Education which would prohibit membership in secret 
to high sehool pupils." 

1 
In other words, membership entailed secrecy was thousht: as 


desirable by this nationsl high school fraternity. The 
second statement follows: 


"The board of education is determined to enforce its 
constitutionel by-law which bars members of secret societies 
in the high school from offices in scholastics or athletics. 
President Seorge J. Ryen said that body would welcome legal 
proceedings to test the validity of the provision threatened 
by the National Board of Alphe Phi Pi, a national high sehosol 
fraternity." 


5 
secret societies since their incention many years azo 
have versisted in their existence within the hich school 


ranks. Not alone in New York City as of 1928 


©) 


, but even todey 
within the New England states secret societies exist in hizh 
Schools, as a recent guestionnsire sent out by the author will 
testify in a later section of this study. The problem of the 
secret society is omnioresent before the eyes of school suth- 
orities, and one that is still deserving of careful consider- 


ation by modern educators of youth. 


| Fraternities in New York City." 
Review, XXXVI, (Maren 1328) 


1 
Editoriel Comment, School 
pp. 172-3 
B-Lpa.e. Pia) 27S 
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tive and nezative opinions in 
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Societdes for the high school boy.or zirl. This chept 
devoted to the presentstion of views entertained by those 
who support the contention that the societies are worth 


wnile. Althouzh somewhat brief, they never 
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he proponents, in brief, hold that secret societi 
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Organizing instinct, appease a desire for ezclusiveness, and 
rive a successful as well as necessary imitation of college 
bate-for the -hioeh.sehool -student. Secret societies, they 
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izations vrove themselves very useful to the individ 
dent as well as the school.at-.large, and that school disci- 
pline, spirit, and scholarship are assisted and encoursazed 
alone with student friendshics, and loyalties. 

Briefly its advocates say that the sorority for girls 


encourszes a strong, active, healthy school spirit; that 
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life of the institution in which it exists; that the men- 


are und together by stronz bonds of comradeship; that 
l-"The Evils of Girls( Secret Societies." 3. L. Jones, Tadies 
Home Journel, XxXl O7.1)-De 26 


2-"Secondery school 
scholarship.” 
(March 19¢€5) p. 2 
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the older girls offer worth while guidance to younger soror- 1 
ity members; and that the sorority helps @ girl by increasing | 
her héppiness through association with other girls and by | 
offering her opportunity for social advancement. 

Philander B. Kohlséat, principal of the Lewis Institute 
of Chicaco, has long been a defender of the fraternity tyve 
orgenization in high schsols, basing hiS views upon ex- 
periences in his own school. Esta 


blished in 1896, the Lewis 


Institute was s co-educational polytechnic school that charged 


& quarterly fee of twenty dollars. In 1305, there were approx- | 
) imetely one thousand students attending the school. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Kohlsaet, the influences that affected the student | 
life of his institution were practically identical vith those i 
operating in the averaze city high school. He further was of 


the belief that the tuition fee charced studexts did not make 


bHe Lewis Inetitute exclusive, sinee all grades of society 


were represented in the student body. Mr. Yonlsaet is of the | 
firm opinion tnat secret societies are not to be condemned 
in their influence toward the high school students, but on 


the contrary, provide an outlet for the organizing instinct | 


of adolescents. 


2 , 
In enswer to critics who express the belief that the 


high school secret society affects adversely the Scholarship 
records of its members, Principal Kohlsast avers "that in the 


» Lewis Institute end in the ordinary city high schools the | 


1-"The Bvils Of Girls’ Secret Societies." G.I. Jones, Utadies 


| Home Journal, XXIV, (Oct. 1907) p. 26 
i. e-"Secondary School Fraternities not a Factor in Determining i} 
| peholarship.” Ps Bs rKohisaat, School Review, XII, 


(March 1905) p. 272 
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fraternity is not a factor in the determinatinze of scholar- 
Ship, whatever the other influences mey be. The real factor 
is the lack of studiousness on the part of those boys who go 
into fraternities. Vere there in secondary sehools no such 
Organizations as fraternities, there would still be a deter- 
igration in secholership on the part of these same students. 
Consequently, with the vice of lowering scholarshinv the frat- 
ernities, as orgenizations, cannot justly be charged." 


Purine the year 1912, Glen ©. Perkins, principal of the 
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felt for each other were without doubt, as he saw it, of 
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bers, Marzuerite Bizelow, an investigator 
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who do not "draw bids." Thus, secret society members are 
4 
1l-"Secondsry School fraternities not a Factor in Determining 
penolarehip.”. 8Ps'Be Kohniseat; School Review; -XII, 
(March 19C5) p. 272 
2-"BElimination of Fraternities and Sororities in the Tucson 
Bago pehool." G. O. Perkins, School Review, KXI, 


(Mereh 1922) p. 224 
~-"The sreek Society: A Mena 
Hduc. Magazine, XXIx, (Se 
4—"Ibid, M. Os Bigelow, p. 2 
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of High school age, is in direct opoossition to that vurvose. 
3 
[The case against the restricted membershino of secret 
societies was forcibly stated by Dr. Jonn L. Tildsley, dis- 
‘ 
trict) superintendent of the ‘New York City senools, 'when he 
Said. “The most important reason for taking action azainst 
secret societies concerns their essentially undemocratic 
o 1-"Problems of Boyhood." fF. .iwonnseon, Biblical World, 
ALIII, (June 1914) p. 400 
2-"The Jolden Age." :J. Russell; Delineator, TXXVIII, (Cct. 
VAL op.) 224.301 
é-"Paree Tragedy, and Statesmanshin. W. Hard, Everybodys', 
XX7T}? .(Aug.' 1909) p. 179 | 
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The total number of boys an iristwes 221% he everaeze iW 
mark was 74.9, which was just below oassing mark. the number 
' 
of those who went above 390 in their studiés was CWE. Phe i 
ee se a con * 7 = 76 ee EN Ayes 
number of those wh fell belo 75 was rty-nine. | 
it 
Inasmuch as this is the only available senool recor 0 
tabulsted, it can be the nly one quoted when discussing the 
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scholarship record of secret society members. Yowever, the 
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imvortance of these fizures consists in makin & undeniably 
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school community. 
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6port of the Committee on Secret Fraternities." 4G. B. 
Morrison, Net. Educa. Assn. 1905, p. 449 
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Verious instances are at hand to beck un the assertion 


that hich school secret societies are prime sources of pol- 


=) 


itical chicanery and manipulstion. In the Springtieta ‘(ines -) 
erst Bien school, some years azo, a highly developed frat- 
ernity system functioned in such a way that the fraternity 
boys conducted class meetings like young politicians and there 
was no consideration given to, or breaking through the ring, 
by "non-frat" members. Investization has shown that in a 

i 
Chicago high school heving 1,220 puvils there were 20 of the 
20 lective positions in the school orgenization held by frat- 
ernity or sorority members, and that the representative pgov- 


ol was es firmly in the clutches of the 


oO 


ernment of the sch 
"frat ring" as are the municipal politics of New York direct- 
ed and controlled by Tammany. 
9 
The element of secrecy in these societies is an imvort- 


Ld?) 


ant reason for such 


Oo 


tate of factional organization. To 
Substantiate Such e belief, President Huntinston of Boston 
University has said: "Cliques and factions sre more liable to 
appesr where there are orzenizations, made intense by the ele- 
ment of secrecy, to sive them strenzth and persistence." 

Along the same line of thought, President Briggs of Radcliffe 
nes mede the statement that, "I dislike secret pnower, es- 


pecially among the immsture. It is almost sure to be used 


In juricuely, if not cruelly, for factional exaltation." 
4 


1-"Are Secret Societies to our High Sehool?" WM. Melius 
Review of Reviews, XXXVI, (Sept. 1907) vo. 329 

e-"Report of the Committee on Secret Societies." 1905, G. B. 
Morrison, Nat. Educa. Assn. of 1905, p 

o-"Secret Societies in High Schools." 
mance, Gettin, Wen. >, 1911) p. 8 
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Further argumentation against high school secret so- 
eieties always has included the objection that the high school 
period is»too early for fraternity: and sorority life. Con- 
crete incidents sare related of the secret societies tendency 
toward immorelity. At Indianapolis, a high sehool secret so- 
ciety became a zamblinz club which was broken up only when 
the parents were afraid the boys might land in jail. Ina 
Massachusetts city, &8 has been tne case in otner cities, a 
secret society's:clubroom for hign school members was the 
scené of high revel until the early hours of the morning, 
some of the members then going home in a shamefully intoxi- 
cating Apres Dr. Ls Tildsley, district superintendent 
in charge of high schools of New York City, has stated thet 
"we heve received complaints in the past of immoral influences 
exerted by the fraternities. ‘te heve received comvlaints of 
drinking especially." 

These boys did AF go wrong simply because they were 
fraternity boys. Nevertheless, school officials say there 
is no getting away from the fact that the fraternity system, 
by giving boys the environment of en artificial and unhealthy 
edult life, enormously increased the possibility of such 


nenpenings. 


(x 


Bor the college person living away from home the frat- 
ernity and sorority has a usefulness wholly lacking in tnose 


thet are set, up in the high school. Such & society serves 


1-"Are Secret Societies a Danzer to Our High Schools?" YM. 
Melius, Review of Reviews, XXXVI, (Sept. 1907) p. 339 

2-"Problem of High Sehool Fraternities in N. Y. city." 
Editorial Comment, School Review, XXXVI, (March 1928) p.173 

3-"Farce Tragedy and Statesmanship." W. Yard, Everybody's, 
XXI, (August 1909) p. 180 
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as a Substitute for home life, snd offers a source of com- 
panionshin for the mature colleze student. However, pupils 
of high school age, when left to their own devices, manifest 
in their secret societies an immaturity that leads straight 
into apish extravazances and shameful practices that are in- 
jurious to the pupils themselves, their parents and the school. 
1 

Granting that the friendships between girls in a soror- 
ity are of & natural kind, the secret society makes it pvossi- 
ble for those friendships to be far too intimate. Girls of 
high school age particularly cannot always be wise in choosing 
their sorority sisters, and, even if they have been wise, ex- 
periences nave shown that within a oarticular society there 
are older girls who influence wrongly younger members by a 
wrong social outlook on life. The younger girls invariably 
imitate the older girls in their sorority and if the older 
girls exert deteriorating influences in their club life, the 
more youthful members are almost sure to follow in their 
footsteps. 

2 
Thus the author has presented six arguments azcsinst the 


secret society in the high school. These have included ob- 


yections by school officials to high school secret societies 

because these orders are undemocratic, develop false stand- 

ards of life, have a bed effect upon school spirit, deter- 

iorate scholarship, bring in politics and cliques within the 

school, and are entirely too young for high school pupils. 

I-"High School Fraternities." M. ©. Bigelow, Nation LXXXVII, 
(Oct. 8, 1908) p. 22 


2-"The Evils of sirls' Secret Societies." xy» Jones, Ladies 
Home Journal, XXIV, (Oct. 1907) p. 26 
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However, it would not be amiss to include at the conclu- 
Sion of this chapter whet an investigating committee into 
the fraternity and sorority question for high school students 
believed to be the al argument ageinst their existence. 


The following quotation, voiced by a Massachusetts principal 


ap) 


expresses in a very few words all the opposition to such so- 


cieties. It ineludes all the familiar arguments, but its 
value is enhanced by @n undeniably attractive mode of ex- 
pression. This principal says: 


s erro: the decisions of imma- 
o¢ial and other sehool distinc- 


"Any system € 
B <) 
awhies ity vieious. Any plan that 
i 


thea 
ture minds on auestion 
tions is,’ in my opinion; 
tends to break up the soli 
est of imeginary class 
avoided. Any scheme t 

or teachers, strikes a 
school. 


darity of the school in the inter- 
istinetions cannot be too sedulously 
t weakens the influence of the master 
the very foundations of the American 


The absolutely inane sntics of initiation among these 
Secret societies are enough to condemn them in the minds of 
intelligent people. To my certain knowledge, the usefulness 
of more then one hesdmaster hes been destroyed in the commun- 
ity by friction arising from the prevalence of the secret 
society evil. 


Hence, when some years ago, one of my pupils told me 
that he had been asked to form a chapter of a secret so 
in our school, and asked my opinion on the subject, I dissua- 
ded him so strongly that he willingly abandoned the ide 


For a closing sentiment, let me suggest the following: 
No castes, no secret societies, no privileged classes in the 
schools; but the schsols and every feature of them, "of! the 
people, for the people, and by the people." 
1 


1-"Influence of Fraternities in Secondsry Schools." §. R. 
Smith, seboot Review, XIII, (Jan. 1905) pp. 9,10 
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The author is eoncerned nere mainly with the legsel phase 
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of the question. The social wohase of the question, or tne in- 
at } Hao} Co As 7 Co + > ate AT ~ rfetwe en +o 
fluence of the high school fraternity upon society--upon the 


pupils, the school, and tne community--concerns the writer in 
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author then seeks an answer to the single question, whether 


or not a pupil mey be 
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the victim of Suspension or expulsion--for refusal to abide 
by such rules. The courts have gone to the extent of holding 
that rules’ whicn deny to pupils who are members of fraternities 
Piiethe privileges of the high sehool except those of the elass 
room are vslid. The law cases, recounted in some detail in the 
pages to*follow, bear out this contention thet has become the 
general method of school authorities who are eazer to deny only 
the’ barest of privileges’ to: over-zealous members of secret so- 
efetiée BS. 
fhere are five reported cases of conflicts’ between high 

Schoot fraternities: and schsol authorities, which to the author 
seem of Special significance and merit of enfolding all legal 
aspects of law cases in this catezory. Tne most important of 
these, and the one case referred to end quoted by all interest- 
ed in the; legal side, of,the fraternity versus school authorit- 


ies, arose in Seattle, Washinzton, and was decided by the Su- 


preme Court of the state in 1906. MTIwo other cases came into 
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prominence in Chicago and were decided by the Supreme Court of 


Same time. And finally, the writer is concerned with the Spring- | 
Rield aclilindis case of 1922. 


When the Gamma Eta 


in the Seattle cease, was first orzanized in that city, in 1900, | 
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sehool. The board of education in the cit 
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vestigation to ascertain the probable effect of such societies 
Gn the sehool. Reports they were able to gain from prominent 


educators and other authorities condemned the inflwence of such 


Societies as being hizhly injurious. In eonsequence, the re- 

quest was refused and a resolution adopted forbidding member- | 
Shio of students in any secret society connected with the | 
School. Despite this edict, the fraternity established itself, ! 


snd for a time the rule was not rigidly enforced. 


In 1905; the board of education at lenzth took a deter- 


mined stand on the question of forcing the seeret society to | 
seriously curtail its setivities. A rule was adooted, which | 
gave fraternity members the llgternetive of immunity for asreeing 


not to join other fraternities, or solicit other members, or 


of forfeiting all school privilezes exceo of the class- 
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room. Not being satisfie h either of these alternatives, 


Zn 


the samme Eta Kappa fraternity took the matter into court and 


) so the lezel battle commenced. The 


ay) 


i¢ction was brought in 


eourt to restrain the Seattle. board from enforcing the rule. 


1-"The Influence of Sororities." ~. Clark Seelye, Ladies Iome 
Journel, (Sept. 1907) p. 12. 
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The trial court made certain findings of fact. These 

were to the effect that the samnma Hta Kavopa fraternity at the 
time of this court action was composed of members who were 

high sehool pupiis, desirous, in 1900, of having the privileze 
of using the name of the Seattle High School .in semment ion with 
the fraternity, and so requested the privilege of the Seattle 


authorities. After a due investigation on the oart of the 


board this request was refused, and in denying it, a resolution 
was psessed that. thereafter it was contrary to the rules and 
regulations of the Seattle High School for pupils to become 
members of any secret organization such as the Gamma Zta Yanva 
fraternity. That on May 5, 1905, the Seattle poard amended 
its rule,*seying that all none of fraternities Should be | 
@enied Sli the privileses of the high school except those of 


ihe classroom, and that in the opinion of the court by so act- 


eo 


ine, the Seattle board did so in good faith and in the exer- 

Gise of en honest judgment. For such an action, performed in 1 

meeting a school problem, the trial board upheld the action 

in denying one George Wayland, appellant in the case, all 

Sehool privilezes except those of the classroom for fsilure to 

withdrew from 4 fraternity--such a denial of vrivileges to the 

party concerned being a previous disposition of the case by 

the Seattle board. . 
a 


i 
The case was then appealed to the Supreme Court of the 


State of Washineton, which reaffirmed the judgment of tne low- 


er court whicn had been that the influence of fraternities 


I=-"Wash. Decision on the Wish School fraternity Question.” 
Edit. Comment, Sch. Rev. XIV, (Dec. 1906) p. 741. 
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right they would have refrained from any connection with a 


fraternity snd so obeyed the school board opinion. By actir 

as did the appellent in the Seattle esse, backed as he was in 
Spirit by members of fraternities, enables even an impartiel 
individual to recognize a‘ihostile, and mutinou Mir Dhitas ‘bein 
eharacteristic of fraternity members in viewpoint toward school 
euthorities. 

Much the same in its content and features was the question 
involved in each-‘one of the Chicazo cases. lie rubeeoft the 
Chicago board; like the Seattle board action, prohibited the 
use of the name of the School, meeting in the school buildings, 
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of the*opinion of the court in‘the Seattle case, from which it 
quotes. The other Chicago case was before the court shortly 
after and the Supreme Court of the state likewise reaffirmed 


the opinions of the Seattle case and the previous Chicazo case. 


Ret] Ahn 4 ala’ ¢ wer e j j l : 
Poth Chicago cases were then decided in 1908 
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Tréining High Sehool passed a resolution barring fraternity 
; fe = a . ah : 
membérs from sll privileges outside the classroom. S re- 
i ra) 1 } = a - } a 3 1 } . 
sult of this a father of one of the boys affected broucht suit 


&Sgainst the princical in a writ of mendamus. [The sehool board 
employed their attorney to defend the vorincinal, and the facul- 


ty joined together to employ an influential lawyer to assis 
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Podey, XIX, (Dee. 1910) p. 134c. 
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the boards’ attorney. The fraternities emovloved two lawyers 


nm ‘- _ . eM Antwnsa 
Colorado and Kansas contri- 


and all the chapters in Missouri 


- 


buted to the prosecation fund. The writ was annulled and de- 


nied by the judze in the case, who in making his 


’ , 
mT} ny > Hh] \n ate Paes ana > whie) 
seid The resolution was reasonable on its fact and one which 


f 


boys having a proper respect for the school should honor and 
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In 1919 the legislature of the State of Illinois enacted 
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However, it was not until three years afterwards, or in Janu- 
ary 1922, that the board of edacation and a perent teachers' 
association of Springfield (I1ll1.) announced its intention of 

en uere ine) ihe prohibitane eifect of the etsate's fraternity 

law ain) the city of Springfield. It was because of this move- 
ment and tne edict of prohibition declared against such or- 
ganizations in the city that a Robert Sutton carried an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Illinois for an opinion concerning 

Bhie mights of fraternities' and their members. in the State. 

Oo delve more into a necessary background that surround- 
ed the case and the subsequent Supreme Court ruling on fratern- 
itges, 10 may be disclosed that Robert Sutton, a minor 
Springfield (111.) belonged to the Aloha Cmega fraternity, 
sreek letter society organized in many states. Applications 
for membership in Alpha Omega, according to Sutton's statement 
were voted on by secret ballot. furthermore, the fraternity 


transacted business, and neld meetings not in the school 


I-"Are Secret Societies a Danger to Our High Scnools?"” M. 
Melius, Rey. of Revs., XXXVI, (Sept. 1907) pvp. 34] 
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building, but at the hames of the members. The circumstances 
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A temporary injune 
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of the freternity group which, however, was not upheld a fev 
weeks later by the Cirucit Court of Avopeals in May of the 
rear 1922. As & consequence of the rejection of the iniunc- 
pions, al oupils, exceont utton who was to be a test ease sub- 
ject, who had any connection with fraternities and sororities, 
resigned their membership in these societies. 

in appeal was then taken by Sutton to the Suoreme Court 
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Court of Anpeals that had denied the risht of injunction hel 
ageinst school authorities by fraternities. The Supreme Court 
upheld the Cirucit Court of Appeals in every particular, and 
justified the action°-of the Springfield board of education 

in prohibiting these societies in:their city. such an opinion 
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lature considered such societies detrimental to the good 
order and best interest of the school, and we, the Supreme 
Court, cannot say the legislative statute is not a reasonable 
enactment and a valid exercise of lesislative vowers from the 
promotion of the best interests of the school and the disci- 
oline and good order therein..." 
1 

basie and highly pertinent question, and one which is 

invarvea in e@very fraternity case, is that as to the right of 


the School authority to discipline pupils for acts done out 
me = - ha Pa = ~ 
aeveenoo!. The general role is that, "If the effects of acts 


ime sehool hours, and are detrimental to the good order and 
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horities who firmly believe from « 

study of such cases aS have been cited here that school au- 
thorities have the power to make all reasonable and require 
rules for the management of schools, that oupils must obey 


these rules, that the rizhnt to attend secnool is only a con- 


Qu 


ditional one, and that the right to attend school shall be 
denied if rules are violated which are of serious detriment 


to the school at large It would therefore aopvear that the 


facets surrounding these law cas 
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more than conditionéel status at best. In eontinuinz the snort 
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Summarization of views on the legal sid 


rap) 


,. one is. fore 
the belief, after a study of the cases described in this chap- 


ter, that if high-school frsternities are injurious to the in- 


oO 
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tereste of a school, they may be prohibited and pupil mer 
of these societies may be suspended or expelled, or denied 
any and all privileges except those of the classroom. 

It is the peculiar situation that in conflicts between 


the school euthorities and pupils, the narents generally side 


with the pupils and offer unmitigated resistence to the ex- 


oO 
ee 


ecutives of a sche department. This is applicable not a- 


lone in the legal cases between secret societies and the 
school, but in every phase of the problem. For when the 
question arises on this subject between the pupils' rights 
and the school's authority the uninformed or careless-minded 
parent---working es he supposes for the good of his child--- 
opposes any move of the sehool directors, and temvorarily 
Slows up the efficiency of their proposed course of proceed- 
ure in handiing the secret society problem. Consequently, 
there is some need for parent education thet will result in 
an understanding that modern schools are being directed as 
expertly as possible by sehool administrators for what will 
result in the develooment of tne intellectual, vhysical, 


morsl, and spiritual welfare of every child. Such a belief 


on the part of parents might have zone far, it may be surmised, 


in rendering parents more cooperative end helpnful---avoidance 
of such legal entanglements and other trouble caused by these 
societies might never have had existence. 


i-"Arzuments ag. gigh Sc 
AXIX, (Apr. 1909) p. 5 


neooi Frats." S. S$. Travis, Educs., 
26 
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wh Th Wn TROATTNA UTTNT annpop ANTANTHa 
METHCDS FOR DEALING WITH SECRET SOCIETIES 


An impartial, equitable and unprejudiced analysis of the 


} 


euthorities that have discussed the vroblem mekes possible 


the decision that secret societies should be opposed and stren- 


uously resisted. ‘Tow then shall the secret society be met by 
mn 

school authorities, if, because of suffieient growth, they be- 
eome & vexing element in the administration of a school? 
answer this’ question it would be logical first to visualize 
the causes for the existence of secret societies in their en- 
tirety. 

In compact form secret societies exist, or have been 
founded, (1) for self-protection of society members axvainst 
whet appears to be an unreasonable ettitude toward social 


activities in the past, (2) for social pleasure, (3) for the 


o 


gratification of the organizing tendency, and (4) for the 


exgsltstion of caste. To meet successfully these desires of 
9 


~ 


secret society oroponents, the administration of &@ school 


a9) 


hould fully ocrovide agencies that answer fully their needs. 
The faculty, to evoid being unreasonable, should encourage 
reguirements that are reasonable, natural and unpretentious. 
In the second cause for the existence of these societies 
that of social pleasure, this need may be meet throuch the 
working management of a school that soonsors pupil diversions, 
receptions, and socials in the school buildine itself, or at 


least under faculty supervision. Thirdly, the gratificstion 


1-"Secret Societies in the High School." R. C. Hill, Zducs. 
Review, XLIII, (Feb. 1912) p. 184 
a> wecael Ethics in High School Life." G. B. Morrison, School 
= \ 
5) 


Review, AIII, (May 190 
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of the organizing tendency of a high school pupil that is 


mature] and legitimate in motive may be supvlied in providing 
for science and literary societies, musical clubs, etc. The 
fourth element of cause for the existence of a secret society, 
that of secret exclusiveness and caste, is = motive, which, 
although natural,.in; the public school, must neither be humor- 
ed nor encouraged. 
1 

In their campaign, school authorities, the country over, 
have adopted three basic methods for dealing witn the secret 
society problem in the high school. These methods are: (1) 
absolute prohibition, (2) the laissez-faire method, or that 
of leeving them alone and, (8) the method of indirect sub- 
stitution. 

ie 

The absolute vrohibition method is to remove from the 
reach of high school pupils some of the social, athletic and 
intellectual honors which are especially the objective desires 
of. the secret organization; to deny freternity and sorority 
members 611 the privileges of the hizh school, except those 
of the classroom; in short, to oppose the right of a secret 
society by a ruling of law. These prohibitory regulations 
egeinst the fraternity and sorority have been oromulgated by 
local school boards, law courts, and state legislative bodies 


slike. 


6.” Ge Bs. Morrison, Sehodl 


Qo 


ey 
Review, XII1, (May 19¢ 
2-"Problem of the High School Fraternity,” W. Owen, Sehool 
Review, XIV, (Sept. 1906) p. 492 
5-"Secret Fraternities in the digh School." G. B. Morrison, 
Nat. Educ. ASsn. 1904, p. 488 
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The case of the state of Indiane which passed a state lew 


prohibiting fraternities in high schools is typical of the 
failure of such enactment on the part of legislatures to wholly 
accomplish their purpose. For it is the testimony of meny who 
have tried to administer this state law that it is guite im- 
possible to bring within the definition of the statute many 
of the organizations which are in reslity fraternities. 
iN 

Local school boards, too, have been experiencing diffi- 
eulty in prohibiting the secret society by merely rendering 
an oonosing resolution against them. In the city of Chicago 
there has been for some time a ruling of the Board of Educa- 
tion ageinst these organizations. It is well known that they 
exist in the high school, but school executives claim that 
the administrative machinery for their elimination is very 


difficult to set up. Cn several oecasions principals of 


h sehools have tried to exclude students because of memn- 


He 
pu. 
als) 


bership in secret organizations and they have found it ex- 
tremely hard to eccomplish. To supplement the efforts of 
Such principals, the Board of Education likewise adopted a 
very drestiec pledge to which the names of students were to 

be attached. Many of the students and pvarents opposed these 
pledges and regarded them as negligible in actual practice. 

A Similar condition of affairs existed after a prohibitory 
ruling by the Board of Education of New York City. For the 
experience of that city in carrying out such a resolution wes 


the state of affairs undergone under similar conditions in 


— ee ”O 


I-"Problem of Eliminatinz High School Fraternities.” Educa. 
News, School Review, XXI, (feb. 1913) op. 141 
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Chicazo and Indiana. 
In several citi oard of Education has adopted 


rules like the following one, in force at Minneapolis: 


"No high school pupil who is a member of a secret society 
or sorority shall be ‘allowed to hold office in or take vart 
in any organization connected with the sehool, or be allowed 
to take cart in drematie entertainments, commencement or ath- 


letic contests which is under the control gf thersehool." ; 

To further the prohibition movement directed Simca pth 
high-school secret society, college fraternities have joined 
with the battle undertaken by law making bodies and senool ex- 
ecutives. Among these, the Phi Delta Theta Fraternity, a 
national colleze fraternity with approximately 18,000 members, 


in 1913, enacted a resolution against high-school fraternity 


membership. AG its convention on the third of January, 1912, 


Qs 


the following resolution was adopte 


"Be it so resolved, that no verson shall be eligible to 
initiation to membership in this fraternity who shall have 
been a member of any general or class secret society in any 
public preparatory or high school. Provided that any person 
during high school who, prior to the adoption hereof has 
joined Such a society, shall be elizible to membership upon 
His resignation for all time from such society, proper evi- 
dence of good faith beinz presented and upon permission of 
the General Council and of the Province President. 3uch ver- 
mission shall not be granted if such a society existed con- 
trary to the law.” 

Ks 
For otherm,college fraternities to follow in the lead of the 


I-"P "Problem m Of Eliminating Zizh School Fraternities." School 
Review, XXI, (Feb. 1312) pp. 141-2 

2- "Influence of Sororities.” L. CG. Seelye, Ladies 4. J. 
(Sept« 190%), p. 167 

-"Problem of mh Sehool F <" Editorial 


liminating di 
90 


1) 12n C Tra ies 
Comment, School Review, XXi, (Feb. 1912) p. 142 


“Ito bien School Seeret Society will very likely never 
win Sueh & pléce in the American educstional system as that 
Bow Occupied, by the collezs fraternity. There is,no,such 
need for & High School fraternity; indeed amonz its most in- 
Sistent opponents are many college fraternity men. 
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élmost an impossible reality because of the 
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do not pay sufficient attention to these opposing resolutions 
of school authorities and law courts. Parents have encouraged 
he fraternity organization 
end have joined witt fighting any encroachment 
by the law upon the position of such societies. The Chicago 
Situation during the years 1905 throuzh 1308 have shown that 
the combined acts of the board of education, courts, and le- 
gislature have not mitigated and rooted out the evil of these 
Societies, but on the other hand have had the tendency to in- 
tensify the bad features. Parents should be apvealed to so 
that more assistance from home be accorded the sehool author- 
ities in meeting successfully the secret society voroblem. 
The responsibility of fathers and mothers for the excesses of 
their children is obvious. Without funds, the "frat" dwindles 
tO an Ordinary boys’ clique; without permission to stay out 
late nights,:and to waste study hours, the high school youth 
I-"Sigh Sehool Fraternities." BSditsrial Comment, Feligious 
Education, VII, (June 1912) p. 252 


2-"Hxtract grom Proceedings of Board of Hducation." Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 1907-8, p. 275, Jesse B. Davis 
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must console himself with more innocent pleasure. To this 
i 
extent, and in this way parents may be of service to school 
executives, instead of hindering the carryinz out of the ed- 
F) ucating process. 


The method of prohibition has its serious defects, and 


cannot be resorted to if the problem of the secret society in 


a7) 


the high school is successfully to be met with and disposed 
of. Cthers concerned with the oroblem in seeking an egress 
from the verolexity eontained within secret orders in the 

hizh sehsol have maintained that although the high school 
fraternity is an unmitigated nuisance, it would be very un- 
wise to attempt simply to lezislate it out of existence. In- 
Stead of prohibition alone, there should be a substitute of 
some variety which could be properly Supervised and directed, 
and made to contribute to the development of young people that 


Ought to be put in its place. 


2 
The second metnod, employed by some individuals for meet- 


ing and handling the problem of the hizh schsol secret so- 


1 


ciety, has been the laissez-faire doctrine. To state the 
position of this doctrine would be to say that it refers to 
&a "hands off" policy, essentially one of non-interference, 


on the part of school suthorities in relation to secret so- 


(a9) 


cieties. The tendency of human beings is to form associations 
@ with their fellows. This instinct manifests itself among 


youthful edolescents as well as adult members of society--- 


y 


I-"Gigh School Fraternities." M. 0. Bigelow, Nation, LXXxvVII, 
(Oct. 8:1908) p. 32 

e-“seeret Societies in High Schools." A. R. Wells, Journal of 
Baueation. LARLIL. (Jan...5, 1911) p. 8 


< 


Simply an accepted tendency to be met and dealt with in the 
school. Therefore, the fraternity and sorority merits, 
according to this: faction, a laissez-faire policy, for it is 
but one more instance of the working out of the gregarious 
instinct located by chance in the school group because associs- 
tion with those of the same aze is inevitable under school 
eonditions. 


i 
There are, specifically and generally sneaking, two 


oe 
+ 


Or = 
midable objections to this laissez-faire system. The first 
objection is’ the assumption thst because the social instinct 
in the hizh school pupil is fundamental and universal, the 
fraternity and sorority is the proper form for its manifest- 
ation. Educators, arrayed in an overwhelming number, are un- 
willing to accept this educational theory that makes this 
primal character of impulse and instinct an excuse for allow- 
ing those attending high school the opportunity to express 
themselves without regard to ill effects on the individual 
and society. The second objection to the laissez-faire theory 
is the defect found in the facit assumption that the pertinent 
social relations of the fraternity are within the grougz, affect- 
ing only its members, while its outward relations are merely 
incidental and hardly a worthy subject for discussion. 

Meany Americans have been, and still sre, ep Suachean in 
favor of the let-alone method of home training. False ideas 
ebout manliness and social distinction teem in many a mother's 


brain. Children must not be thwarted and, anyhow, it takes 


1-"Seeret Societies in High Schools." R. C. Hill, Educational 
Review, XLIII, (Feb. 1912) p. 182 

a-"Problem of High Sehool Fraternities." B. Qwen, Sehool 
Review, XIV, (Sept. 1906) p. 495 
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too much time to resulate their lives. Allow them to act’ é 


o) 


they please, so long as they do not interfere with father's 
business and mother's social obligations. Such a muddle of 
1s0se, selfish philosophy on the part of some American fami- 


lies has rendered such parents eazer to defend the secret 


mollify and chanze in sentiment the beliefs of these parents 


has met with little success in the past. 


lax interest in the real, worthwhile doings of their children 
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of making the fraternity and the "early sophisticatic 
high sehool pupils generally so serious a problem. 


hod employed in deal- 
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Indirect substitution, the 
ima With secret societies, embodies a distinct recognition 
of the social impulse of hizh school pupils through the form- 


ation of other organization 
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end an effort is made to satisfy it by forming other organi- 
zetions of @ more worthy type in order that students will 


soon reeognize the inadequacy of secret orders and forsake 


a9) 


them. 


SS.) 


4 


For the secret society, as was outlined in a previous 


chapter of this discussion dealing with the arguments azeinst 


the fraternity and sorority type of organization, is harmful 
because of its exclusive social aims, and consequent trifling 


~ 7 


2 Cc Dehravermacies." WM. 0. Bigelow, Nation, LXXXVII, 
(Oct. 8, 1908) p. 236 
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character of its results, thereby showinz a zenuine need for 
the formation of 0 tiie organizetions designed to become popu- 
lar and’ otherwise supplant it. Crzanizations of a different 
character with predominentiy educational aims would incidently 
® provide adequate social satisfaction and give permanent and 
Valuable results. The debating7club, musical organizations, 
arts and creft societies, and many others growing out of the 
Subject interests within the school should be organized thus | 
Fiving opoortunity for every individual taste, while training 
the student to apply lesitimste interests ss the standserd for 
his social selections. Thus, through these agencies the stu- 
if 
| dent body will come to recognize the shortcomings within the 
freternity end sorority for the very purpsse they are sunoosed 
. to serve. 
Even before 1905, the club-inStinets of the pupil of 
] 
| secondsry school aze found expression in:tliterary, debating 
| and athletic Societies. But, as with the secret societies, 
| une senodol authorities were indifferent to their existence. 
| Societies for the study of music, art, and science, were also 
beginning’ to find a worthy following. Societies of this sort 
are open, and laek Secrecy, initiations and class distinctions. 
Without exception, with seeret societies zaininz in numbers, 
it was found thet even in the teeth of pronounced secret so- 
7 eiety sentiment, the results of these literary, musical de- 
beating societies ete. were good, the tendencies to be highly 


commendable and the feeling of all to be friendly. Thus 


“os 


1="Problem 5f Hieh School fraternities." B. Cwen, School 
‘ Review, XIV) (Sept. 1906) p. 496 
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societies are open to none of the objections urged against 
seeret societies. In the same year of 1905, a parents com- 
mittee in ay ee the secret society situation around 
Chicazo, after a thorough investigation, proposed that the so- 
@ial life .of.ahigh.sehool,could be developed logically by 
the formation of many clubs of objective interests---such as 
literary debating, art, music, outing, athletic, dramatic, 
and scientific---to be conducted under senool supervision. 
In sddition to these clubs, tne committee recommended that 
the high school executives furnish a systematic series of 
school parties, varied to suit the age and social experience 
of the majority of students. These parties, tne committee 
further advised, were to be chaperoned iiicataaes by com- 
mittees composed of students, faculty members, and parents. 
So it can be seen that club life and social activity under : 
the Supervising eye of members of the high school faculty 
had their inception and beneficial results made nanifest, 
notwithstanding any pressure that mizht have been exerted,'on 
behalf of secret societies then being rapidly formed. 

The ‘experience in elob activity in the Plainfield, W. J. 
High Sehool, in 1908, began with the formation of clubs found- 
éd upon the belief that there was in the youth of the hizh 
school an instinct for social activity and social organiza- 
tion, and that this instinct should be satisfied for the best 
e@evelopment of the child. In the Plainfield High School, the 
Organizetions were of four distinct classes, composed of two 


I=-"Influence of *raternities in Secondery Schools." S. R. 
Smith, School Review, XIII, (Jan. 19C5) pv. 7 


2-"Diseussion of 4. S. Frats. and Sororities.” Parent's Comm. 
Elementery School Teacher, XXII, (Sevt. 1905) p. 54 
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athletic associations, the school paper, the musical clubs, 
and the debating society. . All were controlled by elected 
boards from the student body, under the advisory control of 
teachers appointed by the principal to steer them away from 
the serious mistakes into which the inmaturity of their mem- 


1 


bers might. lead them. After a lengthy experience, those in 
charge of these organizations took the position that among 
Such clubs and societies there was not only no need of the 
so-called fraternity, but even that there was no wvlace for 

it. Furtnermore, the sehool officials felt tnat in the Plain- 
field organizations there were certainly plenty of opvortunity 
for any pupil who possessed a consuming passion for organiza- 
tion to gratify that passion in a healthy and normal way. 

The organizations as set up in, the Plainfield Hign § 
some might say did not possess highly selected sociai features. 
When they were established, the Plainfield authorities found- 
ed them upon the principle of democracy which in its whole 
nature is not in harmony with the existence of any exclusive 
set or clique whose boundary is determined by anything else 
than personal ability. 

re 

Club activity within the high school gradually became 
more and more the vogue and found school officials more in- 
clined to investigate previous, experiences with the various 
types of school clubs., In,,1921,, in, the Tucson, Arnizons, High 
I-"Secret Societies," I. W. Travell, Journal of Education, 


LAVII,, (June 11,. 1908), p.. 651 
2-Ibid, p. 651 
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school, school organizations called the Rousers' Club and the 
girls’ Social Hour were formed. Speakers were brought in and 
talked before meetings of both clubs on subjects concerned 
with whet the scnool expected, the democracy of the sehool, 
and the relations between boys and girls. 

The reaction from both of these clubs proved to be very 
beneficial, in that they created a fine school svirit, got 
611 groups together and afforded opportunities of teaching 
some very essential things not taught in the classroom. These 
associations, one for the boys and one for the girls, Tucson 
school officials believed were a democratizing force in the 
sehool, and throuzh them they were sable to present the bigger 
phases of school life to the student. Because of the svirit 
engendered by these clubs, faculty members of the school were 
able to readily get the students into e frame of mind that 


made them willingly give up their secret societies. 


It was in the San Diego Hizh School of California that 
fraternities had been fouznt for two and a half years amidst 
an impassioned agitation on the part of parents and students. 
seeking & solution to the problem of now to meet the issue, 
as school officials felt it should be met, the princival and 
teachers of the high scehool commenced building uo among the 
pupils & school spirit and a morale that did not stand for 
anything but democracy clubs were orzanized---of the literary, 
debating, athletic, musical, and dramatic types, each under 


faculty supervision and counsel---and every pupil was given 


I-"Elimination of Fraternities and Sororities in the Tucson 

High Sehool™ School Rev., G. 0. Perkins, XXXI, (March 19 
Ey. Leo 
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an Opportunity to become a member of some organization. 50- 
cial sctivities, such as dances and receptions, ell were held 
either in the echsol building or in a designated spot with a 
faculty member or members, vresent. Azitation on behalf of 
fraternities gradually became less a source of controversy, 
with sehool suthorities gaining the upper hand in the situa- 
tion. Progress; for theccausesof the school officials versus 
the proponents of fraternities, is gradual: and assuredly assert- 
ing its rizghtful-place, and at the same time is satisfying the 
demends of the majority of the students and winning their con- 
fidence in the school faculty and administrators. 
l 

It would appear, after an involved consideration of the 
various elements entering into secret organizations and the 
eonseguent methods of handling them, that the indirect sub- 
stitution method should be followed in combatting the problem 
of the secret society in the hizh school. Strict obedience 


should be sought from high school pupils by kind, humane, and 


re 


ressoneable means. Students cannot logically be ordered to for- 
Sake all organizations at the high sehool age, and so school 
authorities should provide club and society activities within 
the school that would recognize all the legitimate and harm- 
less elements which they would realize in a secret society. 
Titerary societies should be offered in which some ray 90? so- 
G€isl pleasure might enter. School faculty members should en- 
ter into pupils’ games, their perites, their dances, and their 


receptions. Clubs from the musical, debating, dramatic, and 


“ 


Subject matter school groups likewise should have the bene?fi 


1-"High School Fraternities." glen ©. Perkins, School Review, 
XXXIV, (April 1926) p. 278 
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With the purpose of obtaining an insight into the pre- 


sent status of the secret society in the high school of to- 


Gay, the author prepared and sent out a questionnaire on this 


Ww 


Subject to the principals of high schools in the larger cities 
of New England. Sixty-five letters, covering the questionn- 
sire matter were sent out and forty-three replies were re- 
ceived. The writer is of the opinion that the material ac- 
quired from this‘source, namely, the high schools of New Eng- 
land, is highly practicable in nature and essentially truth- 
ful in statement. The problem of this whole discussion sure- 


ly can be viewed with a most scrutinizing and persrective 


eye, if present conditions within high schools sre exposed 


& 


as the replies received in answer to the questionnaire en- 
deavor to eceomplish. Only the larger cities of the New Eng- 
land district were appealed to, but the sincerity and cooper- 


+ 


ation of princivals cannot be too highly appreciated. 
The questionnaire sent out, seeking this information 

follows: 1. Do secret societies made up wholly or in part 
of high-school pupils exist in your community? Yes---No--- 

mae at hey GO exist, is their influence felt in 
the social or athletic life of the school? Yes---No--- 
- Do you approve of the existence of sucn socie- 
ties among high school oupils? Yes---No--- 

4. Has your local school committee ever passed laws 


egeinst these societies? Yes---No---When--- 


is If these societies once existed in your communi- 
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ty but have disappeared, how do you account for it? 

6. Do you find a tendency among high school clubs 
fe beé¢ome Snobbish or undemocratic? Yes---No--- 

7. What'stéps "do you take toa keep the school “acti- 
vities democratic? 


Wote: This inquiry regarding secret societies does 


o 
oO 
Go 

or 


not include “honor” societies is limited to the tradi- 
fional fraternities and sororities, either national or local. 


In answer to the first 
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secret societies existed in high schools, there were results 


Of Yes 18, and No 27. One city reported a secret society in 


y 


existence, but in "a Somnolent condition." Another vrineci- 
psl replied that "In our school we have three or four semi- 
secret societies among the girls---successors of the old 
sorority. They escape the lew by oublishing their member- 
Ship, officers*ete.:,;°on request. They have no official con- 
nection with the schsol however." 

To the second guestion as to the influence felt by se- 
eret societies in the social and athletic life of the school 


there were four replies in the affirmative, and fourteen in 


103] 


the negetive. 


Among the New England principals, as far as can be gauged 


i) 


by their replies, school officials are decidedly opposed to 
high school secret societies to the extent of thirty-four re- 
plies in the negative and two in the affirmative. Several of 


the replies had "no" underlined, and tnere were expressions 


of "absolutely no," and "decidedly no." 
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Laws passed by local school committees against the frat- 
ernity and sorority type of organization was the case in nine- 
teen replied with twenty-one, answering that no laws had been 
pessed by the local board. Among those cities of New England 
having school board prohibitory vledges and resolutions agsinst 
high school seeret societies, are the following cities, the 
dete of the enactment of such resolutions immediately follow- 
ing the nsme of the city: Fitchburg (1910), Lowell, (1911) 
Brockton (1912), Chicopee Falls (1313), Springfield, Mass. 
(1916), Revere (1919), Providence, R. I. (1326), Pawtucket, 

Rs I. (1929), Auburn, Me. (1929), Lewiston, Me. (1923) and 

New Bedford (1930). Other cities such as: Somerville, Melrose, 
Pall River j Stemford; Conn., Bridgeport; Conn., Burlington, Vt., 
Lewiston, Me., and Manchester, N. 4., making a total of nine- 
teen, answered that they nad such laws but did not give the 

date of their enactment. 

The general consensus of opinion in regard to why secret 
Societies that onee existed in a community, later disaopearing, 
as the fifth question imvlies, was because of the growth of 
extra-curricular, club activities within the school, and school 
board regulations. "Cne existed in times back but wes gradu- 
elly crowded out by other interests," "Cbhojectionable and dis- 
banded by school committee because it could not justify exist- 
ence," "Have been forced out because we hsve given much atten- 
tion to pupils’ social interest and nsve been successful in 
promoting activities within the school," are ell comments of 


eRe 


interest, received. The states of Maine and Rhode Island, 


nave stete laws sgeinst secret societies in the high school. 
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Answers to question six, or information whether or not hizh 
school elubs tend to become snobbish or undemocratic brought 
forth ao majority of thirty "no's" with only ten answering in- 
the affirmative. 

© The last guestion desling with the steps taken by high 
school principals to keep their school sctivities democratic, 
resulted in some very interesting and worthwhile comments. 
The most representative and typical comments in answer to the 
seventh guestion:are herewith produced: 
School #51 reports, "1. Cpen ell ectivities to all pupils who 
do satisfactory scholastic work. 2. No dues, charged---no 
essessment. 3. Hach ectivity has a faculty representative or 


advisor to supervise." 


School: #38 reports, "1. Absolute impartiality in sehool elec- 
© 


tions. 2. Assieninz to home rooms alphabetically. 3. Many 
clubs which have all kinds of students. 4. Heterogeneous 
zrouping of oupils in classes (we group by courses not accord- 


ing to sbility)" 


School 75 reports, "A close spirit of cooperation exists. If 
enything appears that msy develop into an evil, friendly con- 
ferences between teachers and ourils ususlly settle the matter!" 


School #12 reports, "Teachers themselves must be democratic 
in their reletions with eech other and with their pupils. 
Activities of all groups must be equally emphesized. Merit 
must always be the basis of membership,---not pooularity or 
personel distinction." 


School #8 reports, "Close supervision of e11 elections in- 

Olving leadership in Social, literary, musical end athletic 
clubs and societies as well es class officers, pin and ring 
committees, photogreph committees ete. When cliques are found, 
they are investigeted and their source determined. Private 
dances and socials sometimes leed to the uncovering of secret 
society activities." 


U 


it ) school #23 reports, "All clubs are along subject l 
Math. Club, Dom. Sci. Club, Debating club, ete E 
direction of a tescher wno acts as advisor." 


School #14 reports, "l. Selections of club members made by 
teachers snd students. 2. Wise les dershio---often they take 
the under privileged student. 3. No special privileges to any 
elub." 
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School #11 reports, "Any pupil may join & club whose scholer- 
Ship is satisfactory--that is, passing in-ell subjects, clear 
promotion previous year and has a mark of at least 70 vercent 
in. the subject to which the club is committed. or exemple, 
to belons to the Debatinz, Literary, or Dramatic club, the 
pupil must have e mark of at least 75 in English. . This is 
College Certificate grade." 


Q 
x 


school #21 reports, "There is a feeling in New Haven that these 
young people will form-groups, nence need rPuidanece. There 

are about 25 secret societies including Italian, Jewish and 
Colored... In large numbers, one society cannot feel superior 


fo others. In other words societies are so humerous and common, 
ijetle 18. thought about them. They are no problem. There. -is 

& tendency to vie with one another to serve the school fevorably!Y 
There is an interesting contrast afforded when the situation 

in the New Bedford, Mass. High School is compared with the 
disposition of the secret society question in the New Haven, 

Cts High Ssehbool. The principal of the New Bedford High School 
has said that secret societies are unwelcome and so 
tantly opposed their formation and existence. In New Yaven, 
the principal believes in these societies and has a unique 
System of handling them within his school. The situstion in 
éach city will be presented in turn on the basis of material 
received by the questionnaire. 

In New Redford, to make Benool activities democratic, 
the principsl states that. this is accomplished "Through pupil 
officers, teachers, and general-supervision of s social Coun- 
Selon. Alla try:'to foster a democratic spirit in all activi- 
ties." To aid in ridding the New Bedford Yigh School of se- 


eret societies, the following 


m 


chool devnartment viewnoint is 
attached to every report card in the high school and signed 
by the principal, s. Walter Williams: 

passed state laws prohibitins fraternities and sororiti 


their cublic high schools. Almost every city in the Uni 
States has expressed disapproval of these fraternities 
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sprorities. All school officials know t 
tend to divert members from their studies, 
@ secret zroup above loyalty to their school and aoproved 
school organizations, to divide the sehool into rival cliques 
thereby destroying unity and harmony of action, and to render 
it very difficult to cultivate the loyal democretic relations 
whieh should exist among oupils in American High schools 
They impair the intellectual, moral, and social Life of 8 school. 

"On January 13, 19230, the New Bedford School Committee 
pessed. the following rule: 

"On and after this date no member of any school fratern- 
ity or sorority, or any that may be construed uri &@ senool se- 
eret society, or any school organization not epproved by the 
Sehool Committee, Shall be él izible for Sitahenearan on any ath- 
Letic teen, or any team reoresenting the high school, or hold 
any elective or appointive office in any organization represent- 
ing the high school." 

fie Hien) Sevool faculty solicits the: cooperation of every 
parent and pupil in the observance of this rule. 

ae WADTER WILLIAMS, Princival. 


hat these societies 
o put, Loyalty to 
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The New Haven situation is entirely a different pvroposi- 
b20n,. (or. in the high school there are secret societies! in ex- 
istence. A pemphlet deals with an address to such societies 


in the New Haven High Sehool, and the rules governing secret 


Situation iS unique in every respect within the New Eneland 
district, es far as the author's questionnaire could ascertain, 
the pamphlet is reproduced in its entirety. It follows 

TO THE SOCIETIES IN THE NEW HAVEN HIGH SCHCOL: 


About- twenty years eso, because of the nation wide re- 
volt against secret societies in public high schools, the 
Boerd of Education serisusly considered abolishing them from 
the New Haven Sigh School. Public meetings were held, with 
the outcome that the societies formulated rules to govern 
themselves if allowed to remain. Tne rules which the societies 
pledged themselves to observe were acceptable to the Board of 


Educetion. These rules have proven satisfactory and the so- 
eieties have enjoyed and aovrecisted the privilezes extended 
them. With few excevtions the societies have tried to repay 
the vrivileges zranted them by supporting the school in its 


work and plsy. 


In return, the Principal and faculty Committee to whose 
hands the Board intrusts the manazement of the societies, 
have elweys tried to govern honestly, squarely and sympathet- 
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ieally. Techniesl and minor infractions of the rules have 
been settled with a sympethetic and helsful attitude toward 
; the societies. 


\ Your societies are in general secret. The school off- 
: ieials and public must therefore judze you first by any un- 
favorable news or gossip concerning your orzenizations; | 
a second by the effect of your society upon the school; and 
1s lastly by such impressions, fevorebly or unfavorable, which 


; your society or its individuels nake from the standpoint of 
character, eonduct, seholarshiv and athletics. 


ial to choose your new members wisely; 
ory scholarshio amon2 your members and 


LE 41S po t 
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vu 

s-curricular activities: to oronerly con- 
at 

vl 


st € 

to encourage sat 5 
participstion in.ext 

i duct yourselves in t homes opened to yourfor your meetings; 
| efe rds st your public dances as to pvro- 
a 


to provide such séefeszua 
4 tee. your 200d name and that of the school, especially by eli- 
iL mineting at once any disturbing individuals who mey be present, 
E and by inviting your .oarents to attend when possible. 
} 
The Societies and the sehool will thrive best when cor- 
: dial and co-operative relationshins exist between them. he 
Benool authorities invite you to confer with them at all 
times, and insure you that such matters will always be treated 
| as strietly .confidential. 
ganusny, 6 5.1931 GC. L. KIRSCHNER, 
rincipal 
RULES SCVERNING SECRET SOCIETIES 


The following rules were originally presented -. 1910 by 
apo q 


the societies for the Board of Sducation's orovel and adop- 
bion. The orgeinal rules have remained unchanged, aa other 
| rules have been added by the Board of Education, chiefly rules 
| ; certeining to dances. 
Wo pupil of the High School shall be pledged to, or elec- 
PeG.40, Sny seenet. society in the school until the be rinning 
of the Junior year. 


No pupil of the High School shall be elected to any se- 
eret society unless he or she Shall have maintained up to the 
day of his or ner election, at least a "D" stand in all stud- 
16s and a setisfectory stand in deportment. 


No member of the High § 
eret society of the Hi le Seho 
Boerd of Education 


aculty shall join any se- 
hout permission of the 


Before pledginz a candidate the soe 
mit the candidate's name, in writing, to nm O01 
a | mittee for approval. 4 candidete must not be pledged or 
my elected until e written "spproval" is received fro 
ulty Committee. 
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The Faculty Committee whose duties are to act on all 
questions pertaining to membership, shall be appointed by the 
Board of Bducation. 


Wo action shall be taken on a candidate who has just en- 
tered the school, or who may have conditions, until he has 
% shown his ability to carry all of the assigned work satisfac- 


torily. 


Wames of candidates for approval should be presented dur- 
ing the lst and Srd weeks of each month. +he committee will 
report on these names on Thursdays at one o'clock, during the 
2nd end 4th weeks of each month. In September, due to the 
rush at the opening of school, names are not to be submitted 
before the Zrd week.) 


All public initiations into the societies are forbidden. 


All public dances ziven by clubs, societies, or ee 
of the High Ssehnool, shall,close not later than twelve o'‘cloe 
midnisht. (Saturday nights at 11:30 


No publie dance Shall be held on an evening immediately 
preceding a school day. 


The Board of Education recommends t 
held in the school gymnasium. When this 
the Principal may approve of any other h 
limits. 


at all dances be 
hall ig not desired 
11 within the. city 


ld at the door, aS care should be 
- No return checks Shall be allow- 


nn 
2) 


€ 
teken in zivine fats on 
ed et dances. 


No dimming of lights shall be allowed. 


The organization giving the dance shall have in attend- 
ance @ Supervisor, who is approved by the Principal, who may 
dismiss any oojectionable individual. At least one member of 
the High School faculty shall be in attendance throughout the 
dance. The Principsl shall have authority to designate any 
teacher for this purpose. 


Whenever eny entertainment, varty, or dance, is conten- 
= 


olated by any High School orsenization, the h sebool sya 
cipal should be notified by the orzanization as to the dat 
and general arrangements at least two weeks before the en 
®@ tainment, party, or dance, is to take place. 


There shéll be no publie dances after May first of the 
school year. 


Addende: About 1924, the societies expressed tneir dis- 
approval of admitting "stags" to their dances, on the ground 
thet they were "Cheao fellows unwilling to assume the exnense 
of a partner, but willing to benefit by the expense incurred 
by another fellow." 
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SUMMARY 


The problem of secret societies in th 


presented in this discussion from the soci 
forming the high school student body, from 
Of Some of the larger high schools in deal 
blem, and from an investigation into the b 
rances of such societies to the high schoo 
Highly necessary tO examine the subject fr 


escertained whether or not 


¢ 


€ 


that it mey be 


26 of distinct merit in making up the high 


tion, or whether remedial Should 


measures 


eChenge its policies in some particulars, o 


it is an evil of such proportions that it 


the most end continued oppositio 


To obtain « 6 


necessary understanding 
magazine material was studied at le 


out to principals o 


u 


with the subiject---the comb 


practical questionnaire 


ansi 


for this examination into 


problem, 


mecret societies lonz ago 


sprang 


resent day, mainly because 


a! 
ii 


tie of the adolescent at the hizh-sehoo 


ie) 


have an inward craving for 


CO 
ce 


association with others az 


of their own 


s 


that the fraternity and sorority type of 'o 


d by the element of secrecy, became f 


OF 


eé high sehool is 


al aspect of those 
the experiences 
ing with this pro- 
enefits and hind- 
Lien large. It: as 
om these angles so 
the secret society 


school organiza- 


be undertaken to 


finally whether 
is deserving of 
1g ue 


f the question, 


Gor ait Royvs an 


moanionshin and 


with the result 
rganization, en- 


rom 


1900 throuzh 


| : 
sTi Sana 
ont tagée 


“1 


ie 


° 


1913. & popular means of expressing this organizing tend-. 
ency on the part of some adolescents. Private meetings were 
held im homes, in echapter.houses, or other rented quarters-- 


all of these meetings being entirely outside and beyond school 


Mm 


upervision end authority. 

That secret orders in high schools of the present day 
Brecaniot.@ merc, ideal, on the part: of a few, and that they ex- 
ist, dn: positive degrees is. not the result o* conjecture but 
of truthful testimony on the part of vriné¢ipals,.and superin- 
tendents. for,that reason it is,still deserving of carefal 


eonsideration by those directing the educating proces 


6) 
oO 
my 


¢ 


the high school boy and girl. 
Adthough, brief in character and in amount of material 

those’ who, defend secret societies at the nigh school level 
base their cause upon assertions that such soeieties tend to 
eratvify the organizing instinct, appease a desire for, exclu- 
siveness, and give a successful es well as hizhly necessary 
imitation of colleze life for the student in tne hich school. 
These things are accomplished, these proponents of the ques- 
(20m, eyer,eGn; such a wey,thet seeret- orders, in the: high school 
prove themselves beneficial to the individual woupil as well 
BS the: Sehool at learze, and that school svirit, diseioline, 
and scholesrehip ere essisted and increased alone with certsin 
pupil friendshirvs and loyelties. 

@ The sorority, particularly 


’ 4 


S advocates say, encourages 


Ay] 


& healthy school spirit, &€ commendable social life, and that 


the sorority through its older members. affords guidance to 
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younger girls along with increasing a girls' life's happi- 


The opposition to the fraternity and sorority in the 
high school organization in this discussion is based upon 
antagonistic contentions that maintain that such societies 
are undemocratic, develop false standards of life, adverse- 
ly affect school spirit and scholarship, bring politics and 
eliques within the school community and its life, and that 
the hizh-school period is far too youthful a one for these 
societies if consideration is ziven to the unstableness of 

' 
moral: standards and conduct to be found among sucn Society 
members. 

secret society members are. limited in number, have no 


definite standards for admission, and are loyal individ- 


ct 
O 


uels thet make up the membershivo of the fraternity and sor- 


1 


ority. Futhermore, members of these societies zenerally do 
not consider the school at large, but allow their scholar- 
Ship records to suffer, indulge in political artifice and 
practices within the school, and participate at very many 
of their meetings in shameful practices that tend to degen- 
Erave their moral character and spiritual outlook on life. 
It is because of the overwhelming amount of testimony corr- 
oborating these serious allezations rendered by impartial 
ehool officials and authorities fanilisr with conditions 
that the cause of opposition to the secret society in the 


high school is pronounced in sentiment, reliable in testi- 


mony and logical in thought and content. 
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Evidence concerning court litigations between the school 
and the fraternity and sorority type of organization is amoly 
presented in the Seattle, Chicago, Kansas City, and Spring- 
field (I11.) cases. The Seattle case is quoted more exten- 
Sively than all the others, but the principles underlying such 
e conflich at law between school officials end secret advo- 
estes sre the same in matter and form. These law cases from 
their rulings give the school authorities the right to make 
ell reasonable and necessary rules within the sehool, to re- 
quire obedience to- these rules.on the part of pupils inas- 
much. a5 haeh school pupils.only conditionally heave the pri- 
wilege of sehool attendance. Furthermore 
Peceplash the principle, that. if. high: sehool secret societies 
are injurious to the interests of a school, they may be pro- 


hibited end pupil members of these societies may be suspende 


La] 


Om Gxpelled,. or denied any and all privileges except, those of 


The methous employed by school authorities in dealing 


With secret societies within the high school are of three cat- 
egories, namely, (1) The absolute prohibition metnod, (2) the 


laissez-faire method, (2) and the method 


© 


f indirect substi- 
tution. +he absolute prohibition method is accomplished by 


loesl prohibitory pledges and rulinzs against secret societies 


The Jaissez-faire method, generally followed by parents, is 
J essentially one of non-interference, or a "hands off" policy 

for everybody concerned toward these societies. The method 

of indirect substitution signifies the substitution of school 
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Clubs and social activities under school supervision in 
place of the secret society. Parents have furnished violent 
opposition to the prohibition method and lawsuits have been 
' the result. A eareless att selfish pnilosovhy empoloyed by 
@ 
parents toward their children has been a main force behind 
the laissez-fsire method. The majority of sehools heave taken 
fo the method of indirect substitution which has for its pur- 
pose the educational enoblement of the puvil's character 
and so it has won widespread favor in modern hizh schools. 
The questionnaire, prepared and sent out by the author 
to principals of high schools in New England, gives a truth- 
ful picture of present day conditions in these high schools. 
Practical answers have testified that although secret so- 
eieties do exist in some communities an ertra-curricular pro- 
gram that includes club activities, school social functions, 
and faculty supervision for all has resulted in rapidly mak- 
ime the problem of the secret society within the high school 
Organization less liab 
&n extra-curriculer program, essentially democratic in scope 


and principle, can but result, these principsls testify 


er 


breaking down meny trivial social barriers in schools having 
secret societies. fYurthermore, many personal experiences 
are pleasently promoted and enlarged in proper environment 
under wholesome supervision. 

An eppendix together with an annotated bibliography pre- 
Sent sources of material used in reaching the conclusions of 


this study. 
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APPENDIX 


In eonvention the National Educational Association, in 
1905; after a committee investigation on. the subject, vassed 
the following resolutions opposing the existence and essen- 
tial elements of high school secret societies. Because they 
represent the consensus of opinion of educators at the con- 
vention they are herewith reproduced. The convention passed 
the foilowing resolutions against high school secret societies: 
"because they are subversive to the principles of den- 
ceracy, which should prevsil in public schools; 
because they stirup strife and conténtion; 
because they ere-selfisn and tend to narrow the minds 


and sympathies of pupils; 
because they are snobbish; 


because they dissipate energy and proper ambition; 
because they set up wrong standards; . 
because rewards are not DE sed on merit; but on frat- 


ernity vows; 

Because they ineuleate a feeling of self-sufficiency; 

Because secondary school boys are too young for elub 
Life; 

because they are expensive and foster habits of extra- 
Vagance; 

Because Gey bring polities ints the legitimate or- 
genization of the school; 

because they detract interest from study; and, 

ebeesuse alivlesitimate elements for zo90d, either so- 
cial, moral or intellectual which these so- 
cieties €laim to possess can better be supp- 
lied to the pupils at larze in the form of 
literary societies and clubs under the sane- 
ftion-and supervision of faculties. Each of 
these reasons witha the possible exception of 
the seholarship clause, could be proved in a 
comparatively large number of cases if time 
permitted.” 

1 
in dealing with the problem of the high school secret 


society, local sehool boards have tried by prohibitory stu- 
dent pledges and rulings to outlew its existence within « 


T- ‘ieaaments against High School Fraternities." S. S. Travis 
Educa., XXIX, (April 1202) p.. 522 


eee tee) 


-perticuler community. In replies to a personal questionnaire 
sent out by the author he has received two of these pledges, 
those in force in Lowell ana Brockton, Gautocbuset ts: They 
are similar to pledges and rulings mede by sehool boards the 
eountry over in their opposition to the high school fratern- 
ity oak Sorority./ethe’ farst of these pledges, that in force 


in Lowell, follows: 


TO PROSPECTIVE HIGH SCHCOL STUDENTS 


Gn Februsery 27, 13911, the Lowell Sehool Committee voted 
that ell fraternities and other secret societies in the High 
school be abolished on the ground that such organizations 
are undemocratic, tend to promote class distinetions and are 
harmful alike to the schosl and the students themselves. 


AS you are about to become a student in the High School, 
the School Committee requests that you subscribe to the follow- 
ing agreement and statement, and asks that your father or 
guerdian endorse the same. 


I hereby sgree not to become a member of any fraternity, 
Sorority, or other secret society connected with the Lowell 
P High Sehool. I also declare that I am not a member of any 
fraternity, sorority or eny other secret society connected 
With the lowell Wigh Sehool, composed in whole or in part of 
High School students. I fully understand thet any violation 
of the above egreement and statement will lead to my exclusion 
; from the High Sehool. 


Pesrent or suerdian 
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RESOLUTION OF THE BROCKTCN SCHCOL BOARD CE 


JAN. 16, 1912, REGARDING SECRET CRSANIZATICNS. 


Whereas the School Board believes that school fratern- 
itaes, Sororities. or other secret school organizations still 
exist, and that their existence is detrimental to tne true 
democratic spirit which should prevail in a@ public school: and 


Wherees this Committee reiterates its opinion as express- 
ed in its resolution of May 26, 1911. 

BE IT MOVED, that on and after this date no member of a 
Behool Traternivy, Sorority, or other secret school organi- 
zation or what may be construed as a secret school organiza- 
tion by the School Board, shall» be eligible for any appoint- 
ive class or sehdol office, or any elective or appointive or 
Ssehe@lactie elass or Sehool honor,--the right of dinloma for 
graduation excepted. 


All eandidetes for these positions, in order to qualify, 
shell prove their eligibility to the satisfaction of the 
school Board. 


IT, the undersigned, hereby declare 
that I am not a member of a Sehool Fraternity, Sorority, or 
other secret organization, or whet may be construed as 6 
secret organization. 


If I should decide to join any such 
Organization, I will notify the Head Master of the High School 
before doing so. 

I heve read the resolution of the 


School Board andes I understand it, I am eligible to hold 
any class or social posifion or honor. 
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ANNOTATED BIPTLICGRAPHY 


Bigelow, M. C. “Greek Letter Societies: A Menace or a He lpr" 
j Bduea: Akie. Oot. 1907) pp.) 25/27. 
A short article dealing with zreek letter 
societies and their lack of democratic vrin- 
y GCiples, school spirit, provoking elements. 


Bigelow, M. 0. "High Sehool Fraternities." Nation, LXXXVII, 
Cet. 8, 1908) pp. 
Concerned with the evil of these societies 
for the immature. Opposes war on the secret 
society, and pleads for home assistance. 


Blanchard, C. A."Are Fraternities Fraternal?" Century, UXXVIII, 
(Aug. 1909) pp. 641-2. 
Shows lack of fraternities in affording 
praisworthy association for the high school 
youth. 


Devise, J. B.; “Ektract from Preececdinzgs of Board of Education, 
1907-8, Grand Rapids, Mich., pp. 272-8. 
4 valueble ana practical diseussion of 
the problem as if existed, covering astudy 
of the law, parents attitude, history, and 
Substituting organizetions used in combatting 
seeret societies. 


Hditorial Comment. 
"Another Fraternity Row." Journal of Educa. 
B2Vi,; (Nov. (28, 1907) pp! 567-8: 
An historieal account of a disturbance 
in Little Falls, New York, in which fratern- 
ity members destroyed school prop 


"Boards of Education and Zizsh Sehoo 
weies. ‘Sehool Society, XXII, (Sep 
Pp. 362-2 

Discusses Washington case of 
Sing, Miech., East Orange, N. J., 
only in &@ eaSual newsScaper style and so lack- 
ing in’ valde. 


"Decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois on 
High School Fraternities." School Review, XxXxXI 
. (May 1923) cp. 332-9. 
A valuable resume of the Springfield, Ill. 
9 ease, with extensive law principles outlined. 


"Discussion of High School Fraternities and Sor- 
orities." Elementary School Teacher (Sent.19905) 
AXII, pp. 47-54. 

A parents committee presents enlizhtening 
briefs containing reasons both for and agsinst 
the fraternity and sorority. 


a % 
i a a 


"Wraternities in the District of Columbis 
Schools." School and Society, XXII, (Sept. 26, 
1925) De 406. 
An editorial of & 
that ho stet 
blem in Washington and r 
@ perents rights in ae qu 


Shington Newspaper 

s the fraternity pro- 

¥ tes vaguely of 
tion. 


"High .Sehool Fraternities." Sehool Review, X£XxXI 
(May 1923) pp. 330-1. 
A short and incomplete 
ing a few results of law cas 


ent eoncern- 
the subject. 


MHish Sehool Fraternities: Cpposition." Rel. 
Mauee,. Vite «.aune 1912) spp...251-2. 

Basis opposition mainly on fact that so- 
eieties of this type are undemocratic and de- 
velop caste feeling. 


"Sigh Sehool fraternities and Democracy." Ed. 
Rev., LXVII, (March 1924) pp. 157-8. 

Contends that secret societies have not 
been legislated out, but must be superceded 
by democratic societies and clubs in'tthe high 
sehool. 


"Problems of Eliminating Hizh School fratern- 
Pideen Seek. even. Ant, vre0s 1913) pp..1l41- 
A valuable article dealing with law on 
question in Indiana, Chicago, New York, and 


action of Phi Delta Theta Fraternity. 


"Problem of High Sehnool Fraternities in N. Y. 
Siwy." oon hev., AXXVI, (March 13928) pp. 172- ae 
- A pertinent article, explaining present 
; conditions, and experience in N. Y..City 
schools. 


Blliott, E. C. "Decision.-in Seattle Hizh School Fraternity 
Case.%.U..5.,Bur., Bd. Bul. 3,..1306, pp.-.136-41. 
Extensively deals with Seattle case and 
stresses importance of the findings. 


Hard, W., "RWarce, Tragedy, and Statesmanship." Everybody' 
ELD, -4hus.. 2969) mp. .i73-85. 
Cne of the best articles on secret so- 
cieties, giving a valuable table showing effect 


9 of such societies on secholership of members. 
Mate oe OC. , mnpecret Societies in High Schools." Educa. Rev. 


————— 
. . o* 


ZLIIL. weeks, L412) .pp. 168-92. 

Discusses the whole question from every 
anzle and takes the view that prohibition is 
enough to employ against such societies. 


[ Howland, H. J.,"fraternities end Sororities in Yigh Sehool Tife" 


t 


Johnson, 


Kohlséat, 


Suber Gute Avett, (Jan. 1914) pp. 5i- 

A general seen thent of the subject, st 
ing the evil of lowered morality, but lackin 
specifie suggestions. 


-, “Organization versus an Aggrogation.” Hl. Sch. 
Teacher, V, (May 1905) pp. 576-82. 
Concerned with genesis of fraternities, 
and influence of a.group relationsnip of this 
type in relation to the welfare of the sehool 


es e soecisl whole. 


7 


"Problems of Boyhood." Bib. World, XLIII, (June 
145 1914) ipp.° 659-401. 

This article writes of ead 
national formation of zroups at 
oprosed to secret societies be 
undemocratic. 

i. Builes 6f Girls' Secret Societies." Ladies H. J 
S207 .e(Oet 2907) ps 26. 


The chief objection this srticle offers 
to the sorority is that if is undemocratic, 
un-Christian influences encountered by girls 


in Suen societies. 


P. B."Secondary School fraternities not a Fact in 
Determininz Seholarship.” Seh. Re 
(Msreh 1905) pp. 272-4. 
Defends fraternities , Say that scholer- 
Saip wili*suifer. if it is to be low, only 
becsuse of the inferior intelligence of pnup- 
ils as & whole. 


Ma, "Are Secret Societies a Danzer to Our Yich 
Sehools?"° Rev.'of Revs., XXXVI, (Sept. 1907) 
pp. 358-41. 

A valusble article tnat discusses the 
nsas City law esse, polities, immorality 
end undemocratic actions of secret societies. 
&. B."Secret rraternities in High Schools." Nat. 

Edue. Assn. 1904, pp. 484-91. 

Perhaps is tne first exoonent of the in- 
direct substitution method and asks for dem- 
oeratic school societies and under faculty 

Supervision. 


G. B."SOcigl ‘Ethics in High Sehool Life.” Sch. Rev. 
XIII, (May 1905) pp. 361-70. 
Cont ains results of « questionnaire and 
points out that there is no legitimate excuse 
for the existence of fraternities. 


Owen, W. B., "The Problem of the High School Fraternity." 
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School Rev., XIV, (Sent. 1906) pp. 492-594. 

A study of the entire problem, stressing 
its undemocratic features and recommending 
method of orohibition against the secret so- 
ciety. 


"Eliminetion of Fraternities and Sororities in 
The uesen High Sehool." Seh. Rev., XxXxxI, 
(March 1923) pp. 224-6. 

gives oractical results of clubs formed 
to combat the secret societies and actual 
account of how these clubs worked out. 


"High School Freternities Azain." Seh. Rev., 
EXXIV, (Apr. 1926) pp. 277-80. 

Relates of trouble concerning secret so- 
cieties in San Diego and tells of success 
that elubs have enjoyed in overcoming secret 
society resistence. 


"The Golden Age." Delineator, BEXXVIII, pv. 224; 
S01 (O66. Th, 2911). 
A short story writer in picturesque fash- 
ion relates of the aristocratic soirit surround- 
ing the sorority. 


"Influenee of Sororities." Ladies 4. J., (Sept. 
1907) ps 67. 

Diseusses sororities but is especially - 
valuable for a concise explanation of the 
seattle law cease. 


"Influence of Fraternities in Secondary Schools" 
Sebi neva, SEIT, (Jen. 1905) pp. 1-20. 

Gives detailed list of arguments agsinst 
secret societies as found by investizating 
committee around Chicago, 19(5. 


Secret Societies.” J. Hduea.; LXVII, (June 11, 


1308) p. 662: 

Discusses adequately evils of secret so- 
cieties and club work is praised as set up 
ameunie | Pipadnutield, Ni. J. High School. 


"Arguments Against High School ¥raternities." 
Zduce., Bere. (Agril 1909) pp. blige! . 

Presents a study of the results of 
questionnaire sent out by the Nat. Educ. Comm. 
of 1904, with interpretation of answers 


mSecret Societies in High Schools." J. Educa., 
Lead een. oO, 191) pp. 1 

An erticle that comes out for the sub- 
stitution method and ovposes 
ciety lézisistion for this a 
need for social outlet mu 
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